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EDUCATIONAL PREPAREDNESS! 

Tue constitution of the State Teachers’ 
Association imposes upon the retiring presi- 
dent the duty of ‘‘ presenting a written re- 
port at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion.’’ In the performance of this duty I 
shall, in order to be as brief as possible, not 
include in detail the reports of the vice- 
presidents, all of which show that the asso- 
ciation has been active and effective during 
the past vear under their leadership, but 
will ask that a summary be printed in the 
next quarterly for your information. For 
the same reason I shall omit extended indi- 
vidual reference to the officers, the members 
of the executive committee, the chairmen of 
the various departments and sections, and 
all others who in any way worked with us, 
except to thank them heartily and sincerely 
for their ready cooperation. The heaviest 
burden of work has fallen upon our efficient 
secretary, Mr. W. C. Blakey, our watehful 
treasurer, Mr. Geo. W. Guy, and our agree- 
able though hard-worked conference secre- 
tary, Mr. J. H. Montgomery. The success 
of this meeting is largely the result of their 
labors, and they have my thanks and de 
serve your commendation. Superintendent 
R. C. Stearnes and the members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction have also 
helpfully cooperated. 

For some time this annual address has 
been ‘fon my mind,’’ though unhappily not 
in it. I have rather seriously considered 
what I should say in order best to discharge 
my duty and to serve the association. This 
is a great body of men and women—one of 
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the largest state eduea 


I It tat 1 tional organ Ss 
in the South and, in facet, in the whole eoun 
try. Its potentiality has as vet scarcely 
been realized. It certa niy has not been 


exercised. 

A body with such a large and influent 
membership—over 8,000—and a meeting 
of such magnitude as this. s! ild exert a 


more powerful influence than it has done i 


the past. It is logical and proper that th 
men and women actually engaged in eduea 
tional work and who are responsible for its 
success or failure should more and more 
mold publie sentiment and shape the edu 
eational poles of the commonwealth Wi 
should be strong enough, scientific enough, 
bold enough to eonstruet an edueational 
platform and adopt an educational policy 
and proclaim it so loudly and persistently 
that those who make our laws shall at least 
want to know what we think before 
enacting educational legislation. My ex 
perience and observation are that they aré 


} 


only too glad to obtain reliable information 
and well-digested views on public ques 
tions, 

Kor the foregoing and other reasons I 
have, after reflection, eoneluded that 1] 
could render the greatest service by endeay 
oring to make this 
hody and less a talking body. To this 
end I most urgently recommend that each 
section adopt some one vital fundamental 
topie for continuous study, investigation, 
report and discussion until a definite satis 
factory scientific ynelusion s reached 


which may be expr d in accepted stand 


1 


ard, official regulation, or legal enactment 


For example, how much money should Vir 
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ginia spend annually on her public educa- 
Why? What is the best method of 


raising this money? Is the present method 


tion? 


of distribution and apportionment the just 


and proper one: 

Has this or any other organization, or 
any man or set of men in Virginia, ever at- 
tempted to make a comprehensive study of 
this question, gather all the facts, compare 
judgments and suggest a statewide plan? 
Ilave we not rather attempted by piecemeal 
to patch up a financial system which we 
know to be defective and faulty and 
against which we have lodged only vocal 
complaint ? 

What principle in the opinion of this 
body should govern in the selection of di- 
vision superintendents? If this principle is 
not observed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion because publie sentiment and political 
pressure are against it, why should not this 
body create a stronger public sentiment in 
favor of the 
state officer on 
merit, and remove the geographical barrier 


selection of this important 


the basis of training and 
which has been artificially erected, and 
forever banish the importation fallacy of 
the demagogue. 

Which is the better unit of school admin- 


istration, the district or county? If the 
latter, why can we not change? Which is 
more efficient and economical, a county 


system administered by one man who in the 
very nature of things has not time for real 
supervision, or one with competent trained 
district supervisors? If the latter, can not 
this association induce our school trustees 
to see the wisdom of adopting a method 
used by every successful business organiza- 
tion in the land? 

What do the school people represented 
here think about compulsory education, a 
minimum salary law, the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, the training of teachers and 
their preferential employment with ade- 
quate pay after they are trained, vocational 
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training, higher professional standards, 


ad libitum ? 
Last year an admirable platform of prin- 


Cte... 


ciples was adopted setting forth what we 
thought. So far as we can obtain what we 
desire by resolution, we have done it. It 
is vastly more important, however, to know 


Voli 
results. 


in addition what we are going to do. 


tion without action is barren of 
Only systematic persistent work can make 
our platform a reality. We must not only 
have the will to do, but must know how and 
then Through 


mittee much good work was done, but it 


act. our legislative com- 


was begun too late. The legislative pro- 
gram for 1918 should be adopted now, and 
an allied offensive campaign with universal 
service should be launched, against which 
traditional prejudice, narrow conservatism, 
political demagogism, selfish localism and 
the 

proper 


ignorance of fundamental principles 
administration 
will yield as the valiant but 


Verdun 


underlying school 
misguided 
Teuton has yielded at and The 
Somme. 

While writing this I was talking to a 
friend about physicians, and he observed 
that a certain doctor was a great diagnos- 
tician, but usually could not prescribe a 
We must 


be more than edueational diagnosticians— 


proper remedy and effect a cure. 


we must be successful practitioners. 

A mere talking, speech-making confer- 
enee will be barren of practical results. but 
the formulation and expression of ideas and 
ideals followed by constructive, collective 
action will yield an abundant harvest. 

It may be said of conferences as well as 
of people, ‘‘talkative persons are like empty 
barrels, the less there is in them the more 
noise they make.’’ 

Now I have indulged in all this prelimi- 
nary talk to lead you up to one simple sug- 
gestion which is not new, but which I trust 
is practical and constructive and which, if 
followed, I am sure will make this organi- 
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zation what it ought to be—a helpful con- 
structive force for educational betterment. 

My proposal is that we organize and con- 
duct another May campaign in 1917, that 
we adopt a platform limited to a few of the 
most pressing and fundamental educational 
needs and that all the different educational 
forces represented in this conference join 
in waging a vigorous campaign of eduea- 
To that 
end I recommend the appointment of a rep- 


tion in every county in the state. 


resentative committee to make a survey of 
our situation and to frame a platform and 
prepare suitable bulletins of information. 

In reality I should like to see a survey of 
the whole public-school system made with 
such outside educational 
United States 
Education the 
Board, somewhat similar to the Maryland 


the assistance of 
agencies as the Bureau of 


and General Edueation 
survey, in order that we may have for our 
guidance a complete and thorough study of 
the system embodying not only the views of 
our own leaders, but of competent experts 
who can give us the benefit of their experi- 
ence in wider fields. 

I shall attempt briefly to enumerate a 
few of the questions which I deem most 
pressing and which should constitute our 
platform. The enumeration will be simply 
a reiteration of recognized needs familiar to 
all. 
admirable report last night has referred to 


you Superintendent Stearnes in his 
them, and on more than one oceasion your 
attention has been directed to them. 


MORE MONEY FOR SCHOOLS 


The paramount need, of course, is more 
money. It is gratifying and encouraging 


to reeall remarkable since 
1905 and to 


revenue from $2,432,102 in 1905 to $7,201.- 


our progress 


note an inerease in annual 
768 in 1915, and in value of school prop- 
erty from $4,297,625 to $15,035,600, but in 
the 


his admirable ‘*Counting 


Cost,’’ 


pamphlet 


Superintendent Stearnes says: 
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The cost of education throughout the Union is 
slightly in excess of $ t r el 
rolled. No one will dispute the statement that an 
adequate system of town, village ind eountry 
schools is impossible at a cost of less than $ per 
eapita of school enrollment On this isis it ay 
pears that we need t once the sum of $7\4 
for our counties, or $2,600,000 more tl 
raised by P tinuing the reaant rate F tate ¢ 
ation even after increasing local levies t 
on the } ndred doll rs 

That a per capita cost of $20 is very « servat 
will appear from even a sual siderat th 
following tucts: An average salar >} | 
month with an average enrollment ot pupils t 
the teacher ar i an average ter of eight 
will make the eost of teachers’ salaries $12 per 
pupil enrolled Teachers wages are t thre 
fifths of the entire cost of a school system if one 
takes into account new buildings, repairs and 
current expenses. If s three fift t ‘ I 
cost, of ¢o irse, we | > \ i iL 
enrollment in 191 14 was 37, which was obviously 
too great. The avera ength 1 was 


seven months, which meant that we had hundreds 


with only five months id teachers ee that 
so short a term is probably the worst feature 
our system. Therefore the figures g ' e ar 
fully justified 

If this estimate is even approximat ly 


correct we need, as he declares, not only in 


creased local revenues but larger state ap 
propriations. In order to secure the 
former and enable the people of a 

eounty or district who desire to give their 
children adequate educational facilities and 
are willing to pay for them, to do so, th 


constitutional limitation should be removed, 


and instead of restricting local authorities 
to a fiftv-cent tax, they should be encour 
aged and even required to maintain schools 


up to a certain standard It is 


imperative that this limitation be removed 
as speedily as possible, as already many 
communities are suffering from t restri 
tion. 

But this will not suffice—the state must 
bear its share of the burden. Edueation is 
a state function. If an edueated izen 1s 
a more valuable asset to the state than an 
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ignorant one, as we profess to believe, then 
all the children should enjoy substantial 
educational advantages, and the matter can 
not be left to counties and districts. The 
disparity in edueational opportunity would 
soon become intolerable. The local tax rate 
might become reasonably uniform, but the 
variation in the per eapita revenue would 
be as great as the difference between the 
mountain heights of the southwest and the 
sandy beach of the eastern shore. The 
neglected boy or girl of a remote and less 
fortunate district or county to-day may 
and will likely become for lack of oppor- 
tunity the dependent citizen of Richmond 
to-morrow. We can not confine ignorance 
forever to its own local environment. The 
state’s contribution must be employed 
to equalize conditions as far as_ pos- 
sible. There must, therefore, be a liberal 
state school fund to supplement and stimu- 
late loeal effort, and it must be so dis- 
tributed as to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity. Apportionment on the basis of 
school population aggravates inequalities 
instead of mitigating them. Certain fav- 
ored counties are able to provide good 
schools without state aid, but they have a 
duty to their less favored neighbors. In 
rural counties, thinly populated, the cost of 
instruction is higher per eapita as the 
schools are necessarily smaller. Again the 
census on which the apportionment is made 
is good only for the year in which it was 
taken. 

There are, therefore, two fundamental 
questions to be considered in connection 
with state school funds. 

1. The method of raising them. 

2. The method of their distribution. 
Our present method of raising state funds, 
consisting mainly of a ten-cent tax on real 
estate and tangible personal property and 
of special appropriations by the legislature, 
is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Unless it 


is changed the schools will never receive an 
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adequate amount, because a ten-cent tax is 
not sufficient and because the legislature 
will never have large enough surplus to give 
the amount needed, and if it did, the schools 
would not get it because they would con- 
tinue to be brought into competition with 
the higher institutions of learning, with 
eleemosynary institutions, with good roads 
and every other state-controlled interest 
Think of asking the legislature for $2,600.- 
000! It isn’t proper that elementary schoo] 
and normal school or eollege should eom- 
pete for treasury balances. It is not fair to 
the schools or the hospitals that they should 
he rivals for support. 

If the schools ever expect to receive a 
proper amount from the state, the method 
of direct appropriation must quickly b 
abolished and the present mill tax increased 
to twenty cents or twenty-five cents; or a 
definite fixed percentage of all the state’s 
revenues be segregated for school purposes 
I personally prefer the mill tax. but if the 
segregation principle is to prevail the same 
thing can be accomplished by appropriating 
a certain proportion of the state’s total in- 
come to education. 

If after careful study, it were to be de 
cided, for example, that Virginia should 
spend 50 per cent. of her total state reve- 
nues for education (it was 46 per cent. in 
1909), then on the basis of present appro- 
priations the public elementary schools 
should receive about 70 per cent., the high 
schools 63 per cent., the normal schools 12 
per cent., and the institutions of higher 
learning 11} per cent. 

The advantages of this plan are so obvi- 
ous and so in accordance with correct busi- 
ness principles and practises that I can 
conceive no other reason why it has not 
been adopted than that it has not been 
sufficiently discussed and brought to the 
attention of our lawmakers. It is the 


budget principle acknowledged by students 
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economies and business men alike to bi S 
e most economical as well as the most ent { 
1 scientific. It is scarcely necessary to enu- 5. It prevents stant ar 
erate the advantages of such a plan which = lobbying throu it the sessi 
lapply as well to the public schools as ire. and avoids 
. the higher institutions. Briefly summa sera le and u easant riv t 
d they are sel stitutions 
1. The experience of sixteen siates sup ative mittees 
ting twenty-one of the most prosperous 6. It saves 1 time 
nstitutions of learning has demonstrated 1 ris! t Ss ! ’ 
ts superiority over any other method. of the importunities { 
© It enables the institutions or system and numerous class ol sts 
' thus supported to have a fixed policy which vents ‘‘log-rolling’’ and °* re-] ne 
shall be in foree for an indefinite period among representatives of different rts 
and to make far-seeing and wiser plans for the state when one institution is 
: ‘iture growth and needs. No consistent usually is, played ag “4 ' 
i educational poliey ean be earried out with- in a different part « is ates 
it some degree of dependence upon a cer the public sel s al 7 { 
in income. The administrative officers with tl hivher tit These 1 
must have some reasonable anticipation of  valries « n lead to w l 
the funds which can be commanded for use, — tion of rk intended o1 { 
vy are to plan wisely and economically Dy 
}. It pre luces a cons antly inereasing 7. It adds to the nity nd I 
revenue while private endowments, desir- of the school men themselves ’ 
le and helpful as they are, produce de- them of the ssity of engaging this 
reasing returns on account of lower rates inwilling, mW | sant it 1 essarv str 
of interest. ele for existence. which is an unw , 


The revenue from a mill tax is certain to of the time, energy and ability of the pres 


crow somewhat from year to year and to dent. trustees and friends of an institu 


crow very considerably when long periods or the adi nis ve fficers of the s 
eo 


of time are taken into consideration. system, and puts a ] 

Experience in other states has shown that leadership rather tl! ipon educational 
the amount of revenue will increase with leadership. The gener yrogr t 
the inerease in the wealth of the state and country is toward ide! I 
n proportion to the growth and needs of the elimination of polities fr educat 


t} es hy 0] system. It a eS not always keep &. It wo 1] | YY } it 7 ~ le » TA ve 
up with them, but nearly every state which — ter care of the details of sel adminis 
has had a mill tax for any length of time _ tion. 


has not only continued it, but has inereased 9 Tt would relieve legislators of the r 





it one or more times as the needs have de S$] onsibil tv ¢ { the present large total « 

manded. <A fixed appropriation continu- appropriations ng from hou 

ally becomes inadequate, and it is difficult ders the bur len the entire education 
to get it increased. budget of the stat t ild also relieve 
4 It gives stability to the business efforts them from the | int it sometimes 

} 2 9 ] 4 ; +; 


a school system, which ean not be ex- overzeaious Importul 


i 
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of the various institutions and of the ex- 
ceedingly delicate and difficult duty of ap- 
portioning the available funds, with due 
reference not only to the educational needs, 
but geographical location, and other ex- 
traneous influences. It would thus save 
much time of the legislators who are now 
compelled to study the intricacies of appro- 
priation bills while occupied with scores of 
other legislative matters. 

To understand thoroughly the needs and 
intricacies of the higher institutions alone 
would require more time than can possibly 
be given during one legislative session. 

10. It 


institutions. 


would build up more ereditable 
By eliminating much of the 
competition it would make towards a better 
cooperation among the various schools, and 
a consequent increase of efficiency and value 
to the state, by eliminating waste from du- 
plication and overlapping. 

11. It would result in a more economical 
to the 


advantage of the taxpayers because they 


administration and would thus be 
would get the greatest possible value for 
their money. 

I have, I fear, already treated this sub- 
ject at too great length, but its basie im- 
portance must be my excuse. 

But next in importance to the method of 
the 
method of distribution or apportionment. 


raising state revenue for schools is 
Any form of taxation or endowment for 
schools fails to accomplish the ends for 
which it was created unless a wise system of 
distribution is provided. I quote largely 
from Cubberley. 

Due to the changing and the very un- 
equal distribution of wealth, and to the ab- 
sence of any relation between this distribu- 
tion and the number of schools which must 
be maintained, the attempt on the part of 
different communities to meet the demands 


set by the state causes very unequal bur- 
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dens. While it may be possible to main- 
tain schools entirely or almost entirely by 
local taxation, the doing so involves only 
slight effort on the part of some commu- 
for 


These excessive burdens, borne in 


nities, and very excessive burdens 
others. 
large part for the common good, should be 
in part equalized by the state. 

The use of the school census basis for the 
apportionment of funds is one of the worst 
and most unjust bases of apportionment 
we have in use, and its abandonment for 
some better combination is greatly to be 
desired. 

A few objections briefly summarized are : 

1. It is correct only one year out of five 
when the census is taken. 

2. A small community, maintaining a 
school of six to seven grades for six months, 


‘ 


is enabled to draw ‘‘census’’ money on all 
its members between the ages of six and 
twenty-one on exactly the same basis as a 
community maintaining a school for nine 
months and a high school in addition. No 
reward is thus offered any community for 
maintaining high schools, evening schools, 
kindergartens, or other special types of 
school. 

The real unit of cost is the teacher who 
must be employed to teach the school and 
not the children who may or do attend, and 
the best results may be obtained by a com- 
bination of teacher actually employed and 
average daily attendance multiplied by the 
length of the term. 

There is, therefore, great need that this 
whole question of school revenues should 
receive careful investigation and study with 
a view of gathering information for the 
next legislature, and I recommend that a 
strong standing committee be appointed to 
make continuous study of the subject and 
report at each annual meeting of the con- 
ference. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
Herbert Spencer in 1850 announced the 
doctrine that the 
property for the purpose of educating an- 
other man’s children is robbery, and that 


taxation of one man’s 


the state has no more right to administer 
education than it has to administer religion, 

Legislation, both in Europe and in this 
country, has in a practical way completely 
refuted this doctrine. In the evolution of 
the democratic idea of government, eduea- 
tion early found a place. A larger view of 
the functions of government than that of 
mere police protection, to which Spencer’s 
doctrine would limit it, has been expressed 
in child labor laws which take away from 
the parent the right to enslave his children, 
rigid health other 
enactments of similar character, designed 


measures and various 
not so much for the individual, but for the 
protection of society and the welfare of the 
state. 

The civilized world to-day has, in the 
matter of public education, rather followed 
the dictum of Macaulay that ‘‘ Whoever has 
the right to hang, has the right to educate.’”’ 

In practise it chooses to be guided by the 
wisdom of Thomas Jefferson, first of Eng- 
lish-speaking statesmen, who perceived the 
true meaning of education as an influence 
Accord- 


ing to Lord Macaulay he was the foremost 


molding state and national life. 


statesman in the world in the clearness and 
completeness of his conception of universal 


education. Jefferson said: 


I look to the diffusion of light and education as 
the resource most to be relied on for ameliorating 
the condition, promoting the virtue, and advancing 
the happiness of man. A system of general in- 
struction which shall reach every description of our 
citizens, from the richest to the poorest, as it was 
the earliest, so it will be the latest of all the public 
concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an 
interest. Educate and inform the whole mass of 
the people. No other sure foundation ean be de- 
vised for the preservation of freedom and happi- 


hess, 
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He also regarded it as an economie ques 


tion, for he says further: 
If the 
and 


children are untaught, their ignorance 
vices will in future cost us much dearer in 
their consequences than it wo 
correction by 


a good education. 


The modern accepted theory of the stat 
then, assumes that the government not only 
and 


can levy taxes for the establishment 


maintenance of schools, but it is just as 
much its duty by this means to protect it- 
self against ignorance and its consequences 
as it is to protect itself against paupers by 
maintaining almshouses, or against erim- 
inals by providing jails and penitentiaries, 
A democratic 


without adequate provision for the training 


community can not endure 


of all its citizenship in intelligence, in char 
acter, in leadership and in economic effi 
ciency. <As a matter of life and death 


therefore, the state undertakes to train its 
An edueated 


valuable asset to the state than an ignorant 


children. citizen is a more 
He will produce more revenue and be 


It is only 


one, 
less likely to become a liability. 
on the ground of an investment—an eco 
nomic necessity—that the state can justify 
the imposition of taxes for public eduea 
tion. Publie education, then, is, after all 
an exercise by the government of the police 
power, even if not so recognized by Spen 
Cef. It 


economic 


social and 


the 


is in addition a great 
effort. If, 
maintains a system of public schools as an 
the 


requiring all 


therefore. state 


economie and social nec ssity, it has 
right and should exercise it of 
children to be educated to a_preseribed 
minimum degree. 


} 


Our present constitution should be 


amended so as to remove every barrier in 
the way of an effective compulsory eduea- 
tion act and in the meantime as strong a 
statewide compulsory law as possible should 
be enacted. 


If we believe in universal education as 
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the foundation stone of democracy as we 
that an educated 
valuable 


than an 


profess; if we believe 


citizen is a more asset 
ignorant one; if we believe that illiteracy 
is a blot upon our proud civilization; if we 
believe that the presence of ignorant and 
uneducated people places a social and moral 
obligation upon us; if we believe in doing 
the right and just thing by our neighbors— 
then we must support statewide compulsory 
the fact that 


there are some difficulties, though not at all 


education notwithstanding 

insurmountable, in the way of its enforce- 
ment, 

BETTER SUPERVISION 

The National 

declared in its platform its belief ‘‘that it 


Edueation Association has 


is a sound edueational principle that when- 
ever a teacher is at work or a child is in 
school, be it in city, town or country dis- 
trict, both teacher and child should have 
the benefit of close personal and profes- 
sional supervision.’’ 

The correctness of this principle ean not 
be suecessfully disputed and seems so ap- 


parent as to need no argument. Yet in 
only a few counties has district supervision 
been tried. Boss, foreman, supervisor, 


manager, superintendent and many other 
designations of supervision are common 
and familiar terms in every industry, trade, 
business or commercial enterprise. No busi- 
ness organization would hope to sueceed 
without them. While teaching is or should 
be a professional calling, school adminis- 
tration is the business side of education and 
should be conducted on business principles. 
In none except the most important business 
of making men and women, of shaping 
character, of preparation for citizenship, 
do we seem willing to entrust the work and 
results to untrained, unskilled, immature 
girls without personal advice, expert super- 
vision, or friendly suggestion or counsel. 
The wonder is that the results are as satis- 


factory as they are. It is a splendid tribute 
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to the native ability, fidelity to trust, devo- 
of these 


our 


tion and enthusiasm for their work, 
young teachers. But we should use 
influence to educate publie sentiment to ac 
cept closer supervision as not only essential, 
but as necessary for economy’s sake. 

In this connection I want to pay a tril 
ute to the fidelity and efficiency of our 
body of division superintendents as a whole 
and to make a plea for the removal of the 
provincial ery of ‘‘importation’’ when an 
attempt is made to select one who does not 
happen to vote in the division to be served. 

In the first place, the division superin- 
tendent is a state official and not primarily 
a county officer. He is selected by the State 
Board of Education, paid largely from the 
state funds to supervise and direct the 
work in which the state is a large investor. 
He should, therefore, be selected purely on 
his merit, his training, his experience, his 
personal and professional qualifications. 

I ean express my opinion no better than 
to quote the words of a very prominent 
state official, who is not primarily a school 
man, who says: 

I am econvineed that one of the greatest needs of 
the publie-school system in Virginia is the strength 
ening of our corps of division superintendents by 
removing, in the matter of their election, every 
political consideration and keeping an eye single 
to efficiency. I do not think that this end can he 
attained unless we look upon school administration 
as a profession in itself—not something that can 
men who have failed in other 
line’’ to be 


be ‘* picked up’’ by 


walks of life, and not as a ‘‘side 
taken up by lawyers, doctors and preachers who de 
sire to supplement their income. The position 
should be such as to justify an ambitious young 
man in choosing schoo! administration as a career. 
In the 


not pay good salaries; 


nature of things, all school divisions ean 


therefore, when a young 
man enters upon his career as a division superin- 
tendent, he ought to be able to look forward to 
promotion from the poorer to the richer divisions. 
He ought to understand that there will be a reward 
for efficiency and that if he ‘‘makes good’’ in a 
thousand-dollar position, the way is clear for pro- 
motion up to the top—even to the superintendency 


of schools of our larger cities, where good salaries 
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are paid. It is expecting too much of an ambitious 
young man to ask him to go into the administrative 
part of educational work, especially in the poorer 
divisions, if he that a rule 


against electing non-residents will be maintained 


knows beforehand 


’ 


is shut in his face in 
followed, it 


and that the ‘‘ door of hope’ 
the beginning. If such a course is 
means that in many of our countries we shall have 
to make our selection of division superintendents 
from the following classes: 

(a) Young men just out of college, who are 
simply feeling around to find out what they are 
good for. These young men, if they are progres- 
sive and ambitious, will soon resign these positions; 
and if they remain for many years and satisfy 
themselves with the salaries, necessarily small in 
some divisions, it is evidence quite conclusive of 
their lack of energy and ambition; or 

(b) We must choose from among those ‘‘ good 
fellows’’ who have made a failure in every other 
calling and whose friends seek a position for them 
out of sympathy; or 

(c) We must give the positions to those who are 
engaged in other callings and who take up school 
work simply as a thing aside. 

We must recognize that this matter of educating 
our children is a serious business and demands the 
best best 
away from the idea which seems to prevail in some 


attention of our men. We must get 


quarters, that the education of the children is a 
matter to be entrusted to men who can not make a 
living in any other way. 

In the past 
rapidly rising demand for real professional 
Every- 


decade there has been a 
supervision for the rural schools. 
where our rural and small town schools are 
ealling for educational leadership and for 
professional supervision of a new type. 
Such a superintendent is rare and is the 
joint product of training and experience. 
Men will not expend time and money for 
such training only to have the door of op- 
portunity closed to them, as some one has 
well said, by the high protective tariff levied 
against brains and competency from the 
outside by the local residence requirement. 
THE COUNTY RATHER THAN THE DISTRICT THE 
UNIT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Perhaps, says Cubberley, the most distine- 
tive feature of city school organization and 
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administration is the unity of its work. In 


stead of being split up as our counties are 


into small school districts with separate 
boards of contro! and finance for each, and 
with no 


units of effort or purpy Se. the 


schools are managed as a unit. One small 
school board and one administrative organi 
ll the 

The contrast with our county system is 
marked in all that relates to efficient edu 
cational 


Instead of a 


schools. 


zation eontrols a 


organization and administration 


county system analogous t 


] 


our city plan, we have district control in 


which there is frequently little unity of 


purpose. This decentralization in educa 
tional administration leads to an inefficient 
type of educational and community service 
The district system is no longer adapted to 
the need of the future and a sy stem more 
in harmony with modern business methods 
should be adopted. 


The county is used as the unit for almost 


all other forms of public business and 
should be adopted for schools, 
There should be a small county board 


with a paid fiscal agent and statistical clerk 
and with the superintendent as the chief 


administration officer with fuller power 


than he now possesses. 
There are many other phases of school 


administration which I might discuss if I 


chose to dwell on details, but I have desired 
rather, as I indicated in the beginning, to 
confine myself to a few basic fundamental! 


phases of the subject. I, therefore, pass 


over with a mere mention such impor 


tant topics as medical inspection, evening 


schools, vocational! training, 


and vacation 


the teachers’ retirement fund, school surveys 


and the measurement of school progress, a 
coordinate coll re for women, rural school 
teacherages. revision of the school law, high 
schools, supervised study, educational meas- 
mention brietly only 


urements, efe.. and 


one other subject. 
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THE TRAINING AND PAY OF TEACHERS 

Higher pay and higher standards are 
practically inseparable, and higher pay 
must in most cases precede increased re- 
quirements, though it is difficult to con- 
vince many school officials that this is true. 
They demand that we shall first give them 
better teachers and they will then pay 
better salaries, forgetting that teachers can 
not afford and will not try to prepare them- 
selves for an uncertain prospect. 

Higher pay does not mean simply a 
monthly increase in salary, but means a 
total yearly salary—monthly pay multi- 
plied by length of term. Already the in- 
crease in preparation demanded and the 
increase in the cost of living have altogether 
outrun the increase in pay in Virginia. 
And yet our standards are low—altogether 
too low—and we must of necessity advance 
them very soon or fall far below many of 
our neighboring states. Much has been 
done in recent years to encourage the pro- 
fessional training of teachers—that is, 
means have been provided in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of three new normal 
schools, all doing excellent work, and the 
maintenance of a number of summer schools 
mainly for the professional training of 
teachers already in service. 

The minimum training which every ele- 
mentary teacher should possess is gradua- 
tion from a four-year standard high school 
and two years of professional training ob- 
tained in a normal school. 

Four times as many new teachers are 
needed each year as all the normal schools 
combined can supply from their graduates, 
and yet they have so much difficulty in 
securing positions for their graduates that 
each school is forced to maintain an active 
employment bureau, and even then many 
remain unplaced until all the best positions 
are given to local favorites or to teachers 
with low-grade certificates and without pro- 
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fessional training because in many cases 
they may be secured for a little less salary. 

This shows that the great mass of our 
school trustees have no real conception of 
what proper training for and proper adap- 
tability to the work of teaching means. 
Until we can get them to appreciate more 
fully the value of normal-school graduates, 
we may expect a continuance of present low 
standards for entering the work and the 
job conception of teaching which have so 
long prevailed. It is a shame upon our 
school officials that trained normal-school 
graduates must go begging for positions or 
else stand by and wait until the local high- 
school graduate is placed, or the poor sec- 
ond-grade teacher can renew her certificate 
or a fresh first-grade applicant receives 
returns from the examination. 

It is to our diseredit that practically 
every attempt to demand larger academic 
and professional preparation for prelim- 
inary certification has been bitterly opposed 
by teachers and their friends. 

Of course low standards are retained 
largely because at the very low salaries paid 
a sufficient number of trained teachers 
could not be obtained. 

The average annual salary paid white 
teachers of all grades in the counties in 
1915 was $293.19—which is 93 cents per 
working day, since a teacher must live 
twelve months, in which there are 313 
working days. 

It is clear that there must be an increase, 
but I fear that some of the teachers who 
have not yet been able to cash their war- 
rants would feel somewhat like the country 
preacher up in Albemarle who strenuously 
objected to a proposed raise in his salary 
from $600 to $800, and when pressed for 
a reason for his objection declared that he 
had enough trouble collecting the $600 and 
did not care to add to his burdens, 

But seriously, the time has come for us to 
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press our claims for a minimum salary law, 
and for the preferential selection of teach- 
ers who have been trained for their work. 
In conclusion I renew my suggestion that 
this organization launch at once a construc- 
tive campaign for better school facilities 
with the main planks in its platform: 
1. More money for schools. 
2. A more stable method of support. 
3. A better system of apportionment, both 
state and county. 
More and better supervision. 
5. Compulsory edueation. 
)}. Better trained teachers. 
7. Better salaries, and longer school terms. 
Shall we not all rally to the call of the 
Virginia child for equal educational oppor- 
tunity with any other child in any other 
state? Nothing else will be just to them or 
worthy of our glorious commonwealth. 


C. G. Mapuis 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


THE MENACE OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 

FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS has always existed, 
but only recently have we begun to recog- 
nize how serious a menace it is to the social, 
economic and moral welfare of the state. 
Extensive and careful investigations in 
large numbers and in divers parts of the 
United States have furnished indisputable 
evidence that it is responsible for at least 
one fourth of the commitments to state 
penitentiaries and reform schools, for the 
majority of eases of chronic and semi- 
chronic pauperism, and for much of our 
alcoholism, prostitution and venereal dis- 


eases. 

The problem is not confined to a few lo- 
ealities or states, but is nation-wide. Suffi- 
cient facts have been brought to light to 
demonstrate that California, at least, pre- 
sents no exception. Psychological studies 
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have shown that, on the most conservative 
basis of reckoning, more than 25 per cent. 
of our reform-school inmates are feeble- 
minded, that the proportion is fully as high 
among those brought into our juvenile 
courts, and that a fourth of the convicts at 
San Quentin are either feeble-minded or of 
borderline mentality. Tests of 150 mi 
grating, unemployed men (‘‘hoboes’’) who 
passed through Palo Alto in the spring of 
1915, gave a proportion of feeble-minded 
ness as high as that found among convicts. 
The part played by mental deficieney in 
immorality among girls and women is 
shown by Dr. Grace Fernald’s extensive 
study at Whittier to be as serious in this 
state as elsewhere. 

The cost to the people of California of 
feeble-mindedness in all its aspects, while 
not subject to exact reckoning, must be tre- 
mendous. The cost for Massachusetts, a 
state whose population is about the same as 
that of California, has been computed at 
more than $7,000,000 annually. If crime 
costs as much in California as in Massachu- 
setts, and if one fourth of this loss is trace- 
able to feeble-mindedness, we have then an 
annual loss from this source alone of nearly 
$2,000,000. When we add to this the loss 
accruing from the part played by feeble- 
mindedness in alcoholism, pauperism, pros 
titution and disease, it is reasonable to con 
clude that the mentally defective inhabi 
tants of California entail a burden upon the 
rest of the state in excess of $5,000,000 
a year. There can be no doubt that an ad 
ditional institution, designed principally 
for the care of the higher grade and more 
dangerous cases, would save to the state 
every year more than the entire original 
outlay for such an institution. 

The problem is not one that can be left to 
its own solution, because there is no solution 
short of positive state action. The longer 
the menace is neglected, the more threaten- 
ing it becomes. In the last few decades the 
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rate of reproduction among the socially fit 
has rapidly declined, but the feeble-minded 
continue to multiply at an undiminished 
rate. At the same time, various beneficent 
social agencies and organized charities, nec- 
essary and humane as these are, neverthe- 
less often contribute to the survival of in- 
dividuals who would otherwise not be able 
The result 
ever increasing proportion of socially unfit 


to live and reproduce. is an 
individuals in our state’s population, and 
the problem can be met only by such an ex- 
tension the feeble- 
minded, particularly of the higher grade of 
feeble-minded, as will curtail the reprodue- 


of the state’s care of 


tion of defeetives. Our criminals, our aleo- 
holies, our prostitutes and our paupers 
were only a little while ago children in the 
publie schools, and from our present school 
population the social foree of to-morrow 


will be reeruited. 


WHAT INVESTIGATIONS HAVE SHOWN 
The acuteness of the problem of defee- 
tiveness can best be appreciated by a study 
of mentality surveys of school children. 
Wherever have been made 
mentally children have 
been discovered, and although the figures 


such surveys 


defective school 
naturally vary more or less in different lo- 
ealities, usually at least 1 per cent. of the 
school population are found to be feeble- 
minded and another 1 per cent. are found 
of borderline mentality. 

Dr. Goddard, on the 
studies in eastern cities, estimates the ratio 


basis of several 
of feeble-mindedness in the school popula- 
tion as approximately 2 per cent., a figure 
which has seemed to many people incred- 
ibly high. However, that the proportion 
in many parts of California is not much 
less than this is indicated by several investi- 


gations. 

After six years of psychological work in 
the public schools of Oakland, Mrs. V. C. 
Hicks estimates the proportion of mentally 
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defective school children in that city at not 
less than 3 per cent. The total number of 


feeble-minded children of school age, in- 
cluding those who have not entered school, 
would, of the 


This is one of the longest contin- 


course, bring figures still 
higher. 
ued and doubtless one of the most accurate 
investigations of mental deficiency on a 
large seale yet carried out in this country, 
and the result is proportionately signiti- 
cant. 

A thorough study of retardation in the 
rural schools of ‘‘X’’ county, California, 
recently carried out under the supervision 
of the writer for the State Board of Edu- 
cation, shows that, on the most conservative 
criterion as to what constitutes feeble-mind- 
edness, more than 4 per cent. of the chil- 
dren in the rural schools of this county are 
mentally defective. Most of these, indeed, 
are institutional cases. If we include those 
at the borderline of mental deficiency, the 


In- 


complete data from some of the cities of the 


proportion arises to nearly 5 per cent. 


same county have given about the same fig- 
ure. In one rural school of 41 enrollment 
there were 15 feeble-minded children, 10 of 
whom were members of two related feeble- 

Another family furnished 
3 cases. In the better 
this county there is a teacher who in a reg- 


minded families. 
one of cities of 
ular class of 44 pupils, has 7 children who 
are feeble-minded. In the same city is a 
family of 10 children, all feeble-minded. 


The mother is known to be feeble-minded 


and alcoholic. The entire family lives in 
one room which has no window. 

The field work carried on under the di- 
rection of Superintendent Nelles and Dr. 
Williams at Whittier showed that nests of 
feeble-mindedness are not rare in Cali- 
fornia. While the above-mentioned school 
in ‘‘X’’ county is, fortunately, an excep- 
tion, the feeble-mindedness found in that 
county was by no means confined to a few 


localities. In fact, one or more defectives 
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stitutional grade were found in 11 of with 1 


oo , two- and three-room rural ity as 
s, of course, possible that this doul 
l vy has more than s share of defe It is \ 
s 1h This Nas te n ad nonstra ed pretat a S 
no reason to suppose that it is tests 
se than average. Stitutes 1 
\ survey of mental defectives in the conservativ By 1 st 
of San Luis Obispo, made by the ployed by « rs, t . 


ter and Dr. E. B. Hoag in 1912, brought as feeble-minded vy d hav 


vht 12 eases of feeble-mindedness in a twice as high as by our ¢ 1 Sti ara \\ 
| population of about 500. This is have no hesitation, therefore, in sa y 

re than 2 per cent. Other children were wherever we have m 

ind whose mentality was but little above among public-school children, 


borderline of mental deficiency. 

A study made by a Stanford University be feeble-minded the pr 
tudent ot the school progress ot 302 +8 Litutl al Cas lor t! . | 
vear-old children in Stockton, this being the State certa ; eX ls ] 


otal number of children of that age in AhIs WO lviveat i I t + OUU) 


city, showed that 6 per cent. were re- feeble-min i 
tarded in their school work to the extent Fully as many more are of su 
ir years or more, and 2 per cent. five ity as be una to pront m 
rs or more. This would indieate a_ the 1 scl : | 
tio of feeble-mindedness of something hike course, should be segregated 
per cent. Doubtless what is true of the classes and given the kind of manu 
13-vear-olds in that city holds equally for vocational instruction which w p 
dren of other ages them mm n pure 


An investigation by another of the writ It is inte ng to compat 
‘’s students on the retardation in a city figures with t se Trom eas n stat 11 
9,000 population situated near Stanford Wilhelmine E. Key has the Pu 
University showed that 6 per cent. of the Charities Association of P 
lren enrolled in 1912 were three or more most extensive study of mental d 


years below grade. The school population § in a certain locality of northeastern Pem 


of this city is only 500, but the writer has sylvania, comprising about 700 s re m 
personal knowledge of at least 10 feeble- and having a population of 16,000 lr} 
minded children of school age in the city population is almost who rul nd 
This is 2 per cent. of the school enrollment. inhabitants, in the main, wv 


Not all of these, however, are actually at respectability and enterprise. S 
tending school. with these, however, were str: 

A much more extensive investigation in tive stock where feeble-mindedness was rift 
volving tests made under the direction of The survey involved a study of family | 
the writer of 1,000 unselected school chil- tories. school records, criminal reeords 
dren in six cities of California (Oakland, statistics of dependency, alcoholism and sex 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San José, ual immorality. Of the adults, 341 wer 
Mountain View and Los Gatos showed a classified as defectives; of the 


ratio of mental deficiency of 1 per cent., under 16 vears of age, 167. Inall, thisis3.2 
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the population of 16,000. 


Since most of the defectives were found in 


per cent. of 
a small group of families, it is evident that 
preventive work must first of all look to the 
curtailment of reproduction among degen- 
erate stocks. 

Another intensive investigation of feeble- 
mindedness in the publie schools has re- 
cently been made for the State Board of 
Charities of Delaware, the survey involving 
a year’s work and including all the children 
of one county. Preliminary tests were given 
to all the children enrolled on the basis of 
which preliminary tests the suspects were 
picked out for a more complete examina- 
tion. As a result of the study more than 1 
per cent. were classified as certainly feeble- 
minded, and about as more as 
doubtful. 

Perhaps the most extensive study yet 
made of the rural 
schools of this country was recently carried 
out by the United States Department of 
Health in Porter County, Indiana. In this 
investigation Binet were 
made of all the 2,185 children enrolled in 
the schools, the psychological data being 
supplemented by a thorough medical exami- 
The results showed 


many 


feeble-mindedness in 
tests 


complete 


nation of each child. 
approximately 1 per cent. to be institu- 


tional cases of feeble-mindedness. ' Many 
others were classified as doubtful. Never- 


theless. an examination of the tables and fig- 
ures resulting from this study shows that 
the standard employed as a basis of classifi- 
eation of the children was extraordinarily 
conservative. The large majority of psy- 
chologists would undoubtedly have classi- 
fied almost twice as many of the children 
as feeble-minded on the same test results. 
In like manner one could continue indefi- 
nitely. State, county and city surveys of 
greater or less completeness have been 
made in many parts of the country, and 
always with similar results. The ratio of 
feeble-mindedness discovered among the 
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school population is rarely less than 1 per 
cent., and is not infrequently as high as 2 
and 3 per cent. Disregarding slight varia- 
tions in the figures, the results of such sur- 
read alike. Feeble- 
minded school children are present every- 
where. They linger in the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades until well into ado- 


veys monotonously 


lescent years. They consume a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the teacher’s time, they 
drag down the standards of achievement 
for normal children, they tend to become 
incorrigible and to feed the never-ending 
stream of juvenile court eases. They can 
not be dealt with economically in the reg- 
ular classes of the publie schools, and spe- 
cial classes do not afford a solution beyond 
the age of school attendance. Instead, the 
children are thrown out into a world with 
which they are too weak to cope at the very 
age when, by criminality and by reproduc- 
tion of their kind, they are-able to inflict 
the greatest burdens upon society. Special 
classes:in great number will always be 
needed in publie schools, but their true 
function is to deal with doubtful and bor- 
derline cases, training as many of these as 
possible along lines which will enable them 
to earn an honest living. Special classes 
ean also provide a moral training which 
will combat non-social tendencies. 

Not until the 
been removed from the publie schools, and 


institutional cases have 


not until the borderline cases have been 
placed in special classes, can the work of 
the school with normal children proceed as 
it ought. Feeble-minded children in the 
regular classes not only interfere with in- 
struction, they are also likely to be a source 
of moral contagion. We 
feeble-minded girl of fifteen years, eight 
years old mentally and so in the third grade 
with little girls eight to nine years, to teach 


have known a 


her little classmates the grossest sexual 


practises. If the facts were known, doubt- 
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less this instance could be multiplied by 


hundreds of others no less revolting. 


THE REMEDY—PREVENTION 

The number of feeble-minded persons in 
California is so much greater than our one 
the 
burden which they entail upon society is so 


institution can accommodate, and 
enormous, that further provision for insti- 
tutional care is imperative. No one ae- 
quainted with the facts can honestly oppose 
such additional provision on the ground of 
its cost. To do so would be on a par with 
voting to abolish the fire and police de 
partments of a city because of the cost of 
The feeble- 


mindedness is already being paid and at an 


their maintenance. cost of 
enormous and ever increasing rate. It is 
in order to reduce this cost that legislation 
is asked for the purpose of providing an 
The 
such a home of 1,000 morons during the 


state home. retention in 


additional 


reproductive period will prevent the birth 


of several thousand of their kind within 
the next fifty vears. 
**Kallikaks,’’ 
Folk,’’ ‘‘ Pineys,’’ 


or ‘‘Vennams’’ 


A single family of 
**Jukes,’’ ‘‘Nams,’’ ‘‘ Hill 
**Zeros,’’ ‘* Ishmaelites,”’ 
in three or four generations 
costs the state in which it resides more than 
the 
If we would preserve our state for 


is asked for by measure herein pro- 
posed. 
a class of people worthy to possess it, we 
must prevent, as far as possible, the propa- 


gation of mental degenerates. 


SUMMARY 
1. The number of feeble-minded adults 
in California, as in all other states where 
investigations have been made, is 
great. 


2. The proportion of feeble-mindedness 


very 


in our schools is probably not less than 1 
per cent. of the children enrolled, and, in 
certain localities, the figure is in excess of 
this. 


3. The fact that there are so many 
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feeble-minded children n the public 
schools not only presents a serious problem 
as regards the future of such children them- 
selves, but also serio isly n ites the 
educational efforts on behalf of normal chil 
dren. 

4. That feeble-mindedness is o1 f 
most important factors in delingu 
erime, alcoholism, pauperism, prostitut 
and the spread of venereal dis 3 S 


been abundantly demonstrated 
dS. The eost of feeble-mindedness 
state, while it can not be reekoned aceu 


rately, in all probability exceeds $5,000,000 


a year. 


6. Three fourths of the eases of fe 
mindedness are due to a single cause, he 


redity, and the one 
tailing the 


is to provide additional care for our |} 


hopeful method of eur 
Increasing spawn of ce reneracy 
rher 
reprod ictive 
Lewis M 


grade defectives during the 
period. TERMAN 


SrTanrorp U 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PRESIDENT WILSON ON THE COMMUNITY 
FORUM 

AccorDING to information supplied | 
Bureau of Edu the 
community forum will be President W 
topic at the Park View School, W 
Linecoln’s Birthday, February 12 x 
\ w Sel tis kr sf 
in the city of W; t d 
structed for use as a community ter I 
school was also the first Was! ton t 


used for a 


tion. 

The movem for reas 
lic schoolhouses as community center nd 
forums of cit hip has bee endorsed by 
Ex-Presidents R vel nd J } 
repeated] rece 1 Pre lent Wil P 
thusiastic support In 1911. when he w y 
ernor of New J he gave the 
dress at the First Nat al ¢ 
Commun ( r Devel nt lat Mad 
son, Wis On that 
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I ne ry ti i} n i ind by 
h by e r ye \ we ma 
together, for the whole process o hdern ] 
process of modern life, a proces 
h e must exclude n na 1 Ss, @X 
lt tilitve bey yy ull me t on coun 
l and so d er V t the « erest 
I} is e pr ! ! 
* I to t | tul i 1 ( 
non Ist rt i Ss 1 
eed, 1 President sai 
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A rding to Major J. B. Merwin, of Middk 
bury, Conn., President Lincoln addressed 


community gathering in a Washington public 


choolhouse during his administration. So far 
as the records of the Washington Board of 
Kducation show, no president since Lincoln 
has appeared under precisely these friendly, 


eharacteristi ally Ame rican, ri ehborhoo l aus- 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH 
NOLOGY AND POPULAR EDUCATION 


Tre Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


planning to utilize some of the resources of 
its laboratories for the benefit of a class in the 


community whose educa by such means 
will be a novelty, namely, the pupils of the 
ig 


when they are interested in questions concern 


1 schools. They are at an acquisitive age 


i 


ie physics, chem stry and applied science. 
The institute is now planning to give thes 
voung people a series of lectures in which appa- 
ratus and experiments will have prominent 
3 ] 


part, which can be of that broad character 


which only a large equipment of laboratories 
can make possible, while the speakers will be 
men skilled in popularizing science, who will 
be chosen for the purpose irrespective of the 
fact that they may or may not be members of 
the instructing force. 

The means which the institute will use to 
attain this end most directly will be the So- 


ciety of Arts. This is as old if not older than 


the school and is provided for in its charter. 
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applied science which have long been planned 


Along the lines of making the equipment of 


ullest value are a number of movements 
| t there 18 th | vell sen tor Ind str 
lForemen. This is one of the benefactions 
he Low Institute \ ( Ss tur ng edu 
{ ll h tec I il I 1 ers fT lik ill d: 
ployed whereby they n bette elves | 
doing advanced kinds d irs 
t irger remuneration. Sin beg11 
the institute has undertaken to conduct t 
lu tio! l par ot this x, Uu 3 labo 
tories and instructing staff. In its ne lox 
mn it has freely opened its laboratories t 
spection of associations of workers i 
echnical trades, and exceedingly successf 


visits have been made by foremen’s associa 
tions, electrical workers and others, with a list 


f similar companies still to come. 


MEXICAN STUDENTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 

Accorpina to Stanley R. Yarnall in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, some weeks ago 
a letter was addressed to more than 500 presi- 
dents of leading educational institutions of the 
United States. The letter contained the fol- 


lowing paragraphs: 
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College, North Carolina, and Trinity College, nessine eee ' t, Sy 


Connecticut; University of New Mexico, Bates ducat 

Bowdoin Colleges, University of Wiscon- 

sin, Rochester and Syracuse Universities, Le- TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
land Stanford, Jr., University, ete. A COMMIT tr 

f the important theological semi- appointed t M ter A 

naries have also offered to consider any cases’ FE 
brought before them of men wishing to pre- rding to t I ] 


pare for the Christian ministry. Among these the ind ft ronted t thre 


are McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi rreat diff 
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ordination among the existing technical schools 
and colleges ; (2) the divorce of technical in- 
struction from practise in the workshops; and 
(3) the lack of continuity in the education of 
the great majority of engineering employees. 
They recommend that employers should insist 
on a boy’s reaching a satisfactory standard of 
education before becoming an apprentice, there 
being no specialization before the age of four- 
All engineering apprentices should be 
school for 


teen. 
given an opportunity to attend a 
two half-days a week from the beginning of 
their apprenticeship to the age of seventeen, 
and during this period there should be no 
evening classes, but the employer should pay 
the boy’s wages for the two half-days, and thus 
retain his influence over him, the fees being 
figure the ordinary 
The committee are 


specially reduced to a 
apprentice could afford. 
aware that this recommendation would cause 
some little disorganization in the workshops, 
but they believe the resulting continuity in 
education would quickly compensate for any 
such disadvantage. At the age of seventeen 
the half-day 
cease, and the youths should be encouraged by 


schooling must in most cases 
their employers to attend evening technical 
classes two or three nights a week. Those de- 
riving most benefit from the part-time classes 
should have an opportunity of passing an ex- 
amination admitting them to a day course of, 
say, one day a week, and in every case the em- 
ployer should reward them according to their 
progress in the works and the school, by offer- 
ing special prizes or grants for industry and 
ability. The thinks that in a 


scheme for engineering apprentices the engi- 


committee 


neering employers should have properly elected 
representatives. They suggest, therefore, that 
an appropriate number of employers’ repre- 
each of the 


large technical societies, and that these, with 


sentatives should be elected by 


an equal number of technical representatives 
of the local should 
form an advisory body for dealing with all 
questions (other than finance) arising in con- 
nection with the education of engineering ap- 
In this way the coordination of the 


educational authorities, 


prentices. 
schools and the employers in each locality 
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would be secured. Such local coordination is 
the necessary preliminary to national coordi- 
nation, which would naturally follow in due 


course. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Marion 
Smith College 


the presidency of the University of 


LeRoy Burton, president of 
since 1910, has been elected to 
Minne “ 
Vincent. 
Burton, the son of a farmer, was 
born in 1874 in Iowa. He spent his boyhood 
in Minneapolis and graduated from Carleton 
College in 1900. From 1900 to 1903 he was 
principal of Windom Institute, Montevideo, 
Minn. 
uate student at Yale University, where he r 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. in 1907. He then 
taught at Yale until 1909 when he was elected 
president of Smith College. 

Ir is stated in School that General George 
W. Wingate has drawn a bill to be submitted 
to the committee on by-laws of the board of 
education of New York City to create the 
position of city superintendent emeritus and 
it is announced that City 
Maxwell has written General Wingate approv- 
ing the idea. The salary will be fixed by the 
board of education and the board of estimate. 
The incumbent will be called on to discharge 
such duties as the board of education might 


sota, succeeding Dr. George E. 


President 


The next four years he spent as a grad 


Superintendent 


call on him to perform. 

PresipENt Lowetz, of Harvard University, 
will deliver the charter-day address at the 
University of California, in Berkeley, on 
March 3. On that date the forty-eighth anni- 
versary of the delivery of the charter to the 
university by the state will be celebrated. 

Dr. R. J. Arey, president of the University 
of Maine and of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, gave on February 7 the first of a 
series of popular lectures in the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of Maine, 
taking for his subject “ Some Famous Prob- 
lems in Geometry.” 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Teacher Council, Dr. Magnus Gross was re- 
elected president for his fourth term. The 

















her officers elected were William J. Me- 
Aulitfe, vice-president; Agnes Marshall, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Isabel A. Ennis, re- 


rding secretary. 


| rsity of Califor 1, Alderman of the 
| versit f Virgin Macelauri: Massa 
setts Institute of Technology, Humphrey 


1) bnev of the 
Dean Sills of Bow 
geress will be represented on 

Naval Com 
Representative 


rs and ive 


other senat 


‘ted president of the 


il meeting 


undation at the ar 
24, 


imu 


in accordance 


th the pla ready announced. John D 
tockefeller, Jr., the former president, was 


created position of 


iirman of the board of trustees. Dr. Vincent 
s to serve until 1920 and will take office o1 
M: lorass n thereafter s he may be re 
leased from his duties ; the Universit ‘ 
Minnesot The selection of Dr. Vincent to 
conduct the foundation’s work was unced 


‘ arles FE. Hughes, 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago and Dr. Wallace 
General Edueation 
Edwin 
Embree, assistant secretary of Yale 
the fi 


Buttrick, secretary of th 


Board, also were el trustees 
Rog rs 
University, was ¢ 
dation, succeeding Jerome Greene. 

PRESIDENT WittiAM T. Foster, of Reed Col 


lege, has just accepted the chairmanship of 


the 


Ur 


Promoti: 


Among 


mn 


its 


iversity Cour 


members 


hee e | 


( 


ning 


{ 


re 


the Societ 
Publie 


Professors 


for 


y for the 
Service. 
Beard of 


Columbia, Haines of Texas, Hunt of Southern 


California, King of Pennsylvania and Ross of 


Wisconsin. 
Tue New York City board of education has 


settled the trouble between the board of super- 
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ional Civie Federation, made 


municipal owner- 


question ot 
Harvarp University ha rded the 
A. Wells prize in 1916-17 to 
Clarence Henry Haring, Ph.D., ’16, assistant 
professor of history at Yale U 
thesis entitled “ Trade and Navigation between 
Indies in the T 


£ 
TOT 


iversity, for h 


Spain and the e of the Haps 
burgs.” 

Tue Rev. : 
Conlan), professor of philosophy at Manhattan 
Cy llege, } 
fifty-fi 

Ac 
dated January ol. 
Edueation has 


Budget Committee of 


ur vei 
press dispatch from Berlin 
Prussian Minister of 
a meeting of the 
10,- 


fallen during 


ORDING to a 


announced at 
the Reichstag that 


950 publie school teachers have 


the war and that their places have been taken 


by women. 
Hawkins, of New York, 
rsity of Ver- 


ynal $200,000 


Rusu C 


has offered $100,000 to the Univ 


GENERAI 
mont, on condition that an additic 
be raised for that institut on. 

A CAMPAIGN To put into effect Pre sid nt Wil 
declaration that 
needed, but ean be 


military st 


son’s “physical training is 
had without compulsory 
rvice”’ has been begun by a group 


c ] } 
of edueators who have 


ymmittee for 

the public 
with headquarters 
in Washington. The will try to 
have ‘model bill,” 
drafted by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard, 
the 


formed a 
edu 


United States. 


promoting physical ‘ation in 
schools of the 
committee 
passed in each state a 
physical 
the 
Dr. John 
Dewey, of Columbia University; J. Y. 


providing for introduction of 


training, without military features, in 


publie schools. On the committee ar 
Joyner, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
North >; Mrs Ella Flage Young, 
former superintendent of schools in Chicago: 
David B.. Johnson, president of the Winthrop 
Normal and Educational College, of 
Hill, S. C.; Carroll G. Pearse, president of the 
Milwaukee State Normal School; Mrs. Mary 
e @) 


Carolina 


Rock 


Bradford, state superintendent of public 


instruction of Colorado; Francis G. Blair, 
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publie in 


; 


superintendent of 
Mrs. Josephine 
ndent of public instruction, of 


ton, and Dr. Sargent. Che bill 


ik 


structio! 
Preston, state super 


Washing 


is officially er 


+ 
nt 


titled “a bill to upbuild national vitali 
through the establishment physical edue 
tion and training in the public s ls of 


th modifications, it hi: 
duced in the 


and in the legislatures of Califor 


Massachus tts general ass 


Pi 


Davenport (Iowa) schools were raised at a r 


maximum salaries of all teachers in tl 


cent meeting of the board. Hereafter tl 
maximum for men in the high school will | 
$1,700 instead of $1,500 and that {f wome 


$1,400 instead of $1,200. The mas 
grade teachers was fixed at $800 per year. Th 


maximum of ward principals was raised fron 


I 


$1,600 to $1,800, and a flat increase of $100 
per vear added to the salaries ot ear pri 


inning with 1 


Tue New York World, as qu 
nell Al 


cipal be 


lumnt News, publishes the foll 
rf the 


ituti 


Wing 
summary attendance 


; a 
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f leading inst 


of re pres ntatives 
Plattshi 
ng camps during 1916, showi: 
i and 


non-graduates and 


ps at irg militar 


train g number 


atten proportion to total availabl 


ng 


undergradu 


ates) 

N Per ¢ t.T i 

Attending Available 
Williams S4 8.37 
Prineeton 771 6.81 
Harvard .. 1,572 6.75 
Dartmouth 230 3.74 
Yale .. 922 2 
Trinity . 58 2.95 
Amherst 142 2.70 
Union . 70 2.09 
Cornell . 620 1.90 
Lehigh 102 Lae 
Colgate . , 13 1.74 
Wesleyan 67 1.74 
ee A 218 1.60 
University of Pa. 20 1.50 
Columbia 52 1.45 


More 


the 


han 4,000 


students will have attended 
Em 


school year, 


State School at 


present 


Kansas Normal 


poria by the end of the 
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ing methods which students of education may 
profitably wish to consider. 

Special significance attaches to any survey 
of higher education by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education because the reason for hav- 
ing the government bureau enter the survey 
field was that “ insiders” feared the effect of 
foundations or other 


surveys by the great 


outsiders,” such as those who surveyed the 
University of Wisconsin. 


The national bureau has now made surveys 


for six states, Oregon, Iowa, North Dakota, 
Washington, Colorado and Wyoming. The 


recent report upon Iowa’s university, state col- 
lege for teachers and college of engineering 
and mechanie arts, is used for contrast because 
its report is just out and because its scope and 
direction are more typical of the bureau’s best. 

The following the 
question whether, after all, the only real “ in- 
is information from and regarding the 
out- 


eleven contrasts raise 


sider ” 


“ 


insiders who are surveyed, and the only 


sider” one who fails to give definite inside 


information: 
faculty member at Wisconsin 


helped make the survey, and almost every one 


1. Every 


wrote suggestions, facts and criticisms, about 
faculty 


were not given this opportunity even with re- 


university needs, Towa’s members 


spect to average salaries, average working 


loads, or educational policies. 
2. Over 432 


written 


were ob- 
submitted, 


classroom exercises 


served, 287 descriptions 
285 agreed to, and two disagreements pub- 


lished for Wisconsin. 


was not included in the Iowa survey, although 


Instructional efficiency 


it was agreed in advance that “to render the 
best service the survey commission should be 
free to of the 
situation in Iowa that might be necessary.” 

3. All the 


were submitted to each regent, 


treat any parts educational 


Wisconsin survey 
each official 
visitor and each principal officer. The Iowa 
board of education had one day in which to re- 


findings by 


view the survey findings in the presence of 
surveyors, especially “those matters on which 
the board has special knowledge”; one day 


also was given to the presidents of the three 


institutions. 
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4. Of 270 days spent by the Iowa Survey 
Commission, 11 days were spent in visiting 
the three institutions surveyed, much of which 
time was at hotels and away from the educa- 
tional process. The Wisconsin survey report, 
far more extensive and intensive, was ready 
for printing within six months from the time 
the survey began, all of which time was spent 
on the ground, visiting, being visited, or con- 
The Wis- 


consin normal school director visited each of 


ferring with respect to survey facts. 


eight normal schools from three to four weeks, 
and spent no less than thirty weeks in field 
study and conference. Iowa’s teacher training 
work was studied in three days without visit- 
ing or conferring with the rank and file who 
did the teacher training. 

5. The Wisconsin report eschewed averages, 
the Iowa survey sets averages on a pedestal as 
the proper basis both for teaching and for 
managing two state colleges and a state uni- 
versity. 

6. Wisconsin’s non-use of rooms was shown 
by charts which gave use and non-use for each 
room, each week, each day, and each hour. 
Towa’s non-use of rooms is reported in totals 
and percentages, while average occupancy is 
maximum and minimum 


found by adding 


occupancy and dividing by two. Taking one 
of Vassar’s rooms for which details are pub- 
lished the Wisconsin method would show at 
what particular times the room is empty and 
when not used to capacity. The Iowa method 
would divide by two the maximum occupancy, 
56, and the minimum, 1, and find an average 


14.7. Only 


five times are there over 19 persons in this 


occupancy of 28.5; the actual is 
room which three times holds 56. 

7. For the teaching hours of the faculty the 
the 
teaching each number of hours and the exact 


The 


Iowa report gives the student-clock-hours of 


Wisconsin report gave exact number 


number for each number of students. 
faculty members, and while admitting discrep- 
ancies recommends 300-student-clock-hours as 
“nerhaps the reasonable norm for each de- 
partment.” Every hour a student sits in a 
recitation or lecture room, laboratory or quizz, 
counts a student-clock-hour for an instructor. 
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lecturing three week to 200 


A man 


students 


times a 


earns 600 student-clock-hours; one 


meeting 20 students three times in quizzes or 
Their 
nearly right and can be 


recitation earns 60 student-clock-hours. 
average 330 would be 
ored to 


instructor 


eithe r 
the first 


minimum 


norm, t. 


300, by giving 
ten fe | 


students. In 


instructors 


wer 


printed—for six 


maximum student-clock-hours were 35 
315. Against averaging such extremities 
the Wisconsin 

The Towa 


r controlling el: 


survey cautioned administra- 


survey urged such averages 


iss assignments. 
8. The distribution of faculty loads was re- 
the Wisconsin 


administrative work, 


ported by survey in teaching 
committee 


ete. 


hours for 


= = ~~ ¢ I =e 
work, laboratory time, owas 


researcn, 


averages make no allowance for committee 


for difference between research and 


work, 
teaching, between laboratory and lecture. 
9. For Wisconsin’s the 


dened or underpaid man was shown 


salaries overbur- 
in specific 
hours and salaries, particularly in Professor 
Branson’s report fer the College of Agricul- 


The 


lowa 


ture. report urges $2,000 as an 
average salary for a department. In the de- 


partment reported by the Iowa survey as hav- 


ing a 


1 


nearest to the 
history, $1,960, the 
highest salary is $3,500 (of which $500 is for 
the the | The 
salary has 77 student-clock-hours, the lowest 
724. 

10. Regarding graduate work the 
and 


described 


salary average $2,000 


recommended level, L. 0., 


dean). west $1,200. higher 


Wisconsin 
read described 


and 


aminations for advance degrees, 


visited e] 


survey lasses 
attends d 


graduate theses, ex- 
described in 
detail facts known and not known about regis- 
tered described 


nities graduate 


graduate stude! ts, opportu- 


The 


Iowa report discussed organization of gradu- 


for taking work, ete. 
ate work without showing its results and ad- 


so-called 


weaker colleges without showing that students 


vised higher bars against certain 


from these colleges have done their graduate 
work unsatisfactorily. No theses were read, no 
work observed, even the number of graduate 


students at each institution is not stated. 


11. Teacher training work was reported by 
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with the principal’s ratings and the ~” curve of 


probability ” :* 


I I pal Probability 

1 OS 54 
Bb 22 14 
RB 10 2 
( # 0 

/ ’ t ] ‘ f { / Gra s 

1 6S 7 
b 1] yy 4 
( ll 2 is 
1) 10 2 24 
} 0 0 7 


high that 
is at once open to challenge. 


These ratings are so enormously 
their accuracy 
Mr. Straubenmuller is properly suspicious be- 
cause, according to his figures, 83 per cent. 
of the teachers in New York are rated higher 
than B by their principals; but in Mr. 
Fichandler’s school 90 per cent. of the teachers 
mark themselves higher than B, and the prin- 
cipal himself rates 98 per cent. higher than B. 
The plan would be more properly called “A 
Self-Raising Scheme.” It is easy enough to 


establish agreement between auto-marks and 


principal’s marks if we mark nearly every- 
body A But if this 


school were distributed according to the curve 


or B the marks in 
of probability, I wonder what would happen 
to Mr. Fichandler’s experiment. 
Josern S. Tayor, 
New District Superintendent 


January 27, 1917 


York, 


EDUCATION, THE FICKLE DAUGHTER OF 


WISDOM 
Tue fable has long been used as a teaching 
A modern fable of 
unusual interest to educators is that in SCHOOL 
anp Society, issue of January 6, 1917, by R. 
H. Whitbeck, professor of geography in the 
Wisconsin editor of Th: 


Journal of Ge ograpl Ue 


device by clever writers. 


University of and 
All general science teachers are particularly 

interested in this fable, which is serious in its 

13. 


2 Starch, ‘‘ Educational Measurements,’’ p. 
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General Science now holds a rem: 


humor. 


of the discarded robe of Physical Geograph; 
Let us see to it that the General Science ga 


ment does not become threadbare to the end 
that it may be suitable to make over into th 
next new dress, Common Sen 


We accept the 


‘terization of 


fable as a more or less jus 
Education, vet there ar 
ions which puzzle us. What 
Wisdom did not change | 

attire in centuries to do with his choice of his 
¢ Was Wisdom 
Having 

Wisdom 
child’s faults came from the mother? D 
Wisdom still 
out 


done so to 


quest 


had the fact that 


life-mate 
Fashion ? 


proper that 


married Fash nm was 


should say that all h 


live with Fashion? Is it a fault 
a dress and navi 


the old 


to wear 


or to outgrow 


select a new dress unlik 
Kducation 
dress of 100 years ago, 
¢ Could she 


splitting it? Is it best that 


one é Suppose to-day wore t 


would she appear as at 


tractive get into the dress without 


Edueation reac 
has no desire to change 


the stage where she g 
her attire? Shall we sometime attain absolut 


perfection? Do we want stagnation in Edue 


tion’s dress? 

It is not impossible that Common Sense b 
worn with General Science. It is not impos 
sible that General Science which to day stand 
not but for 


nom di plum 


merely for educational matter 


educational method may be a 


for Common Sense as far as the science situa 


tion is coneerned. At any rate the suggestion 
“pe 

are working toward common sense 
and that it 
Let 


strive to apply common-sense pleats, ruffles and 


that we 
education is coming next is ver 


encouraging. general science teachers 


draperies to the General Science dress so that 


it may truly be called Common Sense General 





Science. We expect there will be many styles 
of Common Sense General Science, each mark 
and that 


Wisdom will see the charm, the wholesome aims 


ing a stage of progress sometime 
and the power which his daughter wields. H 
reflects: “I believe that more people 


Wisdom if he 


Then he 


would 


were more attractively 


see k 
dressed.” ealls his daughter to him 
‘Child, help me replace this 


it, get a ' 


and says to her, 


old faded, and moth-eaten co: me 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN ENGLAND 


Some 4,000 elementary-school teachers in 
Manchester and Salford have applied for ad- 


The 


ground of the application is the increase in the 


vances of salary at the rate of £20 a year. 


cost of living, which has hit teachers as hard 
as any section of the population. The salaries 
of teachers are normally so low that many of 
them have to seek additional occupation in 
order to gain a tolerable livelihood. The war, 
however, has destroyed most of these oppor- 
tunities, and at the same time it has not only 
cut off certain sources of income but also re- 
duced the purchasing power of salaries very 
heavily. The artisan and many classes of em- 
a rise of wages to compen- 
cost of but the 


teacher, precisely because he belongs to a pub- 


ployees can exact 
sate for increased living, 
lie service with an exceptionally high tradi- 
tion of loyalty, does not enjoy the same free- 
dom. He can not strike because he feels that 
the education of the country must be carried 
on, whatever his own hardships. He is com- 
pelled to trust to the sense of justice of his 
employers, the public education authorities. 
The teachers ought to be assured of a sympa- 
thetic consideration of their present demand. 
Some of us are hoping for a new era in educa- 
tion, an era marked by a national conviction 


Nobody can be- 


lieve that we ought to usher in such a new era 


that education is worth while. 


by a period of suffering and deprivation im- 
; ] I 
posed on the teachers, who should be the priests 


of education.— Manchester Guardian. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


School Science and Mathematics—February 


Some recent advances in plant pathology: L. R. 
Jones. 

How 
Frederick A. Osborn. 

The study of the flower in the fall: C. H. Sackett. 

Robert M. 

Dulany cave: H. K. Rhodes. 

Shunt generator: E. C. Mayer. 

Another fuse device: H. L. Chase. 

The cycle of carbon: Joseph C. Blucher. 


a swing is worked—a lecture experiment: 


Teaching seasons: Brown. 


Chemistry and efficiency: P. M. Glasoe. 
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Educational Administration and Supervision— 
January 
Relation of progress of pupils to actual attendance 
elementary schools of St. Louis, Missouri: W. F 
Stevens. 
A study of students dropped, failed and promoted 


in high-school subjects: Janet R. Rankin. 


The Elementary School Journal—January 


Measuring English composition in the sixth grad 
Frederick S. Breed and F. W. Frostie. 

The federal child labor law: Edward N. Clopper. 

The supervisor’s use of standard tests: J. Cay 
Morrison, 

Developing a spelling consciousness: Herbert G 

Lull. 


The motivation of school work: G. M. Wilson. 


The English Journal—January 


The standard of American speech: Fred Newton 
Scott. 

The advance movement in English: Elmer W 
Smith. 

Outside reading: J. O. Engleman. 

The notebook system of theme correcting: Stith 


Thompson. 


Three rules for the comma: James Routh. 


The History Teacher’s Magazine 
War and peace in the light of history: Professo1 
C. C. Eekhardt. 
Values of history instruction: a Committee of the 
Northwestern Association. 
Pictorial documents as illustrating American his 
Frank Weitenkampf. 
Some aspects of supervised study in history: Rob 


tory: 


ert D. Armstrong. 
Construction for history in the grades: 
Whitney. 


Mary A. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 

In a number of states amendments to the 
constitution or referendum laws affecting the 
schools were voted on at the election on No- 
vember 7, 1916. The bureau of education has 
received definite reports of the results of the 
election on several of these and summarized 
them as follows: 

ALABAMA 
Constitutional 


mills the maximum county tax that may be 


Amendment.—Raising to 4 


levied and providing for a district tax (after 
tax of voted) of 3 
County tax to be voted by majority of qualified 


county 3 mills is mills. 














era 








N 





tors of district. Previously a state tax of fr 


rv and a county tax ¢ fl 


11 could be voted by three fifths majority. 


] sible to have a combined tax (state, 
ul and local) of 10 mills for a district 
Amendment ratified by majority 
1.798. 
ARKANSAS 
Constitutional Amendment Authorizing 


eehool district to vote “any school tax 


annual school election not to exceed 12 


”» The old maximum limit was 4 mil 


\mendment ratified. 


COLORADO 
( netitutt nal {men Iment Requirl g 
te treasurer to invest the school fund in 


| district bonds and in first mortgages 


em lands. Amendment ratified. 
LOUISIANA 
( futiona {men Iment. Designed to 


omen eligible to all publie school pos 


cn board membx rship, parish and 
te superintendency, ete Amendment dé 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(1) Referen lum Lai “An act to pro' ide 
ndent indus 


r the establ s] ment of an ndae4»m 


trial shoemaking school in the city of Lynn.” 
» tted t the qual ed elk tors *t the city 


(2) Re ferendum Lai ‘ oi Ay act to author 


‘ze cities to maintain schools of agriculture 


ulture.” The act directed that the 


question of est tblishing such school should be 
submitted to the voters of each city at the next 


‘nnual election. Letter from the state depart 


‘Both acts have been 


ment of education says: ~ 
idopted,” but does not name the cities which 
adopted the latter. This act is “ intended pri- 


marily to reach family groups, and to provide 


attractive and profitable residence in the coun- 
would otherwise be cramped 
The school equip 
ment may include small homesteads to be 
. desire to be taught how 


try for those who 
in congested city quarters. 


rented by families whi 
to make the most of such homesteads.” The 
et are designed for those who 


benefits of the a 
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this state.” Amendment defeated. (Voted on 
in August.) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Constitutional Amendment.—Allowing an 
increase in the bonded indebtedness of the city 
of Charleston. 

Removes constitutional limitation from 
Charleston school district and expressly author- 
izes a bond issue of $250,000 to be applied to 
the erection and maintenance of school build- 
ings. Amendment ratified. 


TEXAS 


Constitutional Amendment.—Authorizing 
the legislature to enact a law or laws whereby 
levy a school tax of not ex- 


counties may 


ceeding 5 mills and whereby school districts 
may levy a tax of not exceeding 10 mills. No 
county school tax is now levied, and the maxi- 
mum district tax is 5 mills. Amendment de- 


feated by a majority of 7,099. 


WYOMING 
Constitutional Amendment.—Permitting the 
investment of state permanent school fund in 
farm mortgages and other securities author- 
“None of such fund shall ever 
be invested or loaned bonds 
issued by school districts, or county bonds of 


ized by law. 
except on the 


the state, or state securities of this state, or 
of the United States, or on first mortgages on 
farm lands or such other securities as may be 
authorized by law.” Amendment ratified. 
The following states report that no amend- 
ment or referendum law was voted on at the 
recent election: Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 


Pennsylvania, South’ Dakota and Wisconsin. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


EARLY INTERESTS: THEIR PERMANENCE AND 
RELATION TO ABILITIES 


It is the of this 
measurements of the permanence of the rela- 
tive strength of interests within the same indi- 
vidual and the resemblance of the order of an 
individual’s interests to the order of his abil- 
ities, the order being for relative strength in 


purpose note to report 


both cases. 
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Three hundred and forty-four college stu- 
dents! reported in response to the following 
instructions: 

I. Consider your interests in the activities listed 
below during the last three years of your 
attendance at the elementary school. Mark 
(under El. 1 the activity 
which at that period was to you the m 

Mark t 


° 


one that was next most interesting, 2; a: 


Interest) with a 


interesting of the seven listed. 


890 On, 
Record similarly (under H. S. Interest) the 
order of interest for you during the high 
school period. Record similarly (under Col 
Interest) the order of interest for you now 
Pay no attention at present to the spaces under 

ability. 
TABLE I 
In Last 3 Years 
of Elementary 
School 

El El H.Ss. H.S ( ‘ 
Interest Ability nterest Ability Interest Alt 


In High School In ¢ eg 


Mathematics 
Hist 
Literature 
Scic nce 
Music 


Drawing 


Other hand 


work! 


II. Consider your ability in each of the activities 
listed in Table I., as it existed during the 
last three years of your attendance on the 
elementary school. Rank the activities from 
1 to 7 aceording to your ability in each, 
marking that activity in which you had most 
ability 1. Record your ranks under the col 
umn headed El. Ability in Table I. Record 
similarly (under H. 8. Ability) the order of 
ability for you during the H. S. period. 

(under C. Ability) the 


order of ability for you now. 


Record similiarly 


From these reports I have computed the co- 
efficients of correlation shown below: 

1The matter has been reported by me in the 
Popular Science Monthly, November, 1912, for 100 
other individuals. 

2 Other hand work means carpentering, sewing, 


rardening, cooking, carving, ete. 
£ g g 
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- 
tae » hat rs 
>] tareat with h.a. interest Qs ettect I 
? ? y 
El. interest with coll. interest. 7 66 66 As ar . r 
H.s. inter ’t with coll. interest. 1 i) tise we may t i I 
Permanence of abilitic ports of relative i I t 
El. a litv with h.s 1 ty ~ al if + l r ‘ r | 
1 abhilit vit am ahtihte » ra RR , 11 , 
] a ity with cou 1 LIty. il 0 facts a ‘ . | | | 
1 1} ’ a9 
H.s. ability with coll. ability id p 2 4 1 res ‘ 
Significance of el. interest for , 
i 
eoll. ability nn 
TRA ( 
El. interest with coll. al ty bo 6 
. . . Lo A | 
hese! lance Of an individual's 
order o terest ft his 
ff a) + ~~ . i a 7.) " T ys , ~ 
order Of & cs; SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
n last 3 vears of ele. seh 7 Ro RQ ; mpuerers . ieee 
: ; : IOWA TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
] xu xu 
(>) 
In ec RO xO 


The effect which errors of memory and = ¢joy for four: lint or 
upon these obtained correla- \\ rd ; N ort 
tions is to make them lower than the truth er y 4 
) ild exhibit. Tl e effect of prejud ces, such at S ix City. f \f ; { | 

is to read the present out of the past, or to 3 rs are DP, ' | 1] \f | 
report a study as liked because one succeeded Dodge: seer r We ¢ ( . x ¢ 
at it, or on the contrary to overweight evi- ¢, rer, Ella M. Gardner, O 
dence of differences, is not known. On the wenittie, © T 7} \ ( 
vhole I believe that the correlations given Akers. Storm ] awWw. G. Cla ~ 
above are approximately what an omniscient (;; Gasenes Waad ‘y 
bserver of these persons would have found. 4;...9) and J 
Even if the true resemblances are ten per 


cent. below these, Ythe facts witness to the Our P 1 Q 1 «< 4 : , “7 





TABLE II Publie School Melt ra” Fi 


at 2 1 t P ~ | ; 
The Relative Freq encies of Each Sum of Dif iddr« lr ( 7 l } . 1 RB 
ferences in Rank for Each of 421 Individuals. he “ T] Inited Stat P \J r P 
Frequi Maker.” S rintendent J. H. | 
S ‘pit Gr Per Cent : : 
0 10 9.4 Col () dM ( | } 
2 18 4.3 f Min polis 


18 6 3.8 
1) a) 1.4 Cru M t | : 
22 5 1.2 utiv ttee, E. D. I Museat 
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secretary, Miss Bessie Bowles, Ottumwa: treas- 
urer, C. D. Loose, Washington. 
include d. Adam Puff Sf Beacon Vocation Bu- 
reau, Boston; Dr. M. V. O’Shea; President R. 
A. Pearson, Iowa State College; President A. 
St. Clair Mackenzie, Lenox College; and ther 
will be a debate on “ The All-Year School ” 
Madison is beauti- 
‘ully located and has many scenes of historic 
okuk is 
Madison 


rhe speakers 


with special music. Fort 
: great power dam at Ke 
less than an hour’s ride from Fort 
and is worth seeing. 

The Northe meeting has 
a close second to the Associati 
convention to be held at Dubuque, from March 
to the rule. 
Dr. Geo. D. 

Dr. Fred 
Duane Crawshaw, University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. J. A. Beattie, of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Iowa leaders will be represented by President 
W. A. President 
R. A. Pearson, Iowa State College, and Presi- 
dent H. H. Teachers Col- 
lege. Mr. C. T. Benson, of Anamosa, is chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

The Southwest meeting will be 
Atlantie, from March 29 to 31. 
are: President, Mary C. Larson, Corning; sec- 
retary, J. M. Treland, Villisea; 
the executive committee, M. C. Galpin, 
Atlantic. Some of the speakers already se- 
eured for the oceasion are Dr. H. R. 
University of Utah; Dr. Chas. Fordyce, Uni- 
Nebraska; President W. A. 
University; President H. H. 
College; Dr. A. FE. 
College, Dean 
University of Towa. 
Frank D. 
school 


rectors at this convention. 


alwavs bee I 


on and the 


ster! 
State 
to ol, will be no exception 
Among the 


Strave r. 


outside speak rs are 


Columbia University: 


Jessup, State University; 


Seerley, Iowa State 


held at 
The officers 


chairman of 


Driggs, 


Jessup, 
Seerley, 
Bennett, 
Ernest 
Deputy 
Joseph will 


versity of 
State 
Teachers 
H ehland Park 
Horn, State 


State Superintendent 


State 


and 


address a meeting of officers and di- 


CONFERENCES AT THE UNI- 
PENNSYLVANIA 


EDUCATIONAL 
VERSITY OF 


Tue University of Pennsylvania will be the 
host to a great body of teachers and educators 
during the week of April 8-14. On April 9, 
10 and 11 the Interstate Conference on Rural 
Edueation will be held under the direction of 
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he United States Commissioner of Education. 
n’s Week following April 13, 13 


following 


100lme 
i nd 14. The 


both events 


with Sel 
announcement con- 
out a few davs 


was sent 


several thousand school officials 


Pennsylvania New Jersey and Delaware: 
week after April 9- 
14, to come to the University of Pe nnsylvania. 

Rural Edueation under 


Please reserve the Easter, 


Interstate Conference on 


direction of United States commissioner of educa 
tion and his assistants, April 9-11. The commis 
sioner will invite delegates from the fourteen 


north of North Carolina and east of Indi 


states 


ana. This meeting provides an unusual opportu 
nity for Pennsylvania and surrounding states. All 
county superintendents, assistant superintendents, 


supervisors, normal-school principals and teachers 


and all citizens interested in rural schools are 
vited. 

Week, 
Week 


and practical questions for city al d county s iper 


se hoolmen ’s 


April 12-14. The 


Schoolmen’s type of conferences upen live 
intendents, high-school principals and teachers, and 
A new f 


sessions for school board membze 


elementary principals and teachers. 
ture will be 
A cordial 
and laymen connected with the conduct of schools 
will be distributed Mareh 15 
AMBROSE L. S Secretar 


UPDEGRAFF, 


invitation is extended to all schoolmen 


Programs about 
HRIE, 
HARLAN Chairma 


A meeting of 100lmen’s Week Pro 
gram Committee was held at the Lenape Club 
ynsists of a 


faculty, 


the Sel 


on January 11. This committee ec 


number of members of the university 


members of the depart 


deans, directors and 
ment of education and of the following school 
men from the state who were elected by the 
general meeting of schoolmen at their closing 
business session last April: 


Dr. John P. Garber, superintendent of schools, 

Philadelphia. 
Dr. J. L. 

Chester. 


Dr. Frank Baker, principal Edinboro State Nor 


Eisenberg, superintendent of schools, 


mal School. 
Dr. Charles S. 
School. 
Superintendent R. O. Welfling, Potter County. 


Davis, principal Steelton High 


The entire day was given up to planning a 
strong program for the fourth annual School- 


men’s Week. 











